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recent publications around that do the same. And there is room for plenty more—about 
other world regions as well as Asia—before we get to saturation point. 
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SMALL COUNTRIES—BIG LESSONS; GOVERNANCE AND THE RISE OF EAST 
ASIA 

Hilton L. Root 

Oxford University Press for the Asian Development Bank, Hong Kong, 1996. 246 pp. 


This book, written by Dr. Hilton Root, a Senior Research Fellow at the Hoover 
Institution and currently Adviser in the Office of the President of the Asian Development 
Bank (ADB), results from a dialogue between the ADB and its borrowing member 
countries aimed at defining a Bank-wide policy for governance. The dialogue was based on 
a stock taking of the Bank’s rich project experience in the field. Key players from 
government and the business world were also involved. Particular attention was paid to 
three key and unique aspects of East Asia’s development experience—promotion of growth 
with equity, limiting bureaucratic corruption, and the successful implementation of 
interventionist industrial policies that often failed in other regions. The study played a 
particular role in shaping Bank policy and winning support from borrowing countries in 
the following areas: rehabilitating the public sector, fortifying legal foundations for 
development, and expanding participatory development by constructing a more transparent 
interface for public and private sector transactions. 

Chapter One introduces the finding that one common thread throughout the region’s 
growth experience has been the successful implementation of economic and social policies. 
Two important institutional components of that capacity are bureaucratic capability and the 
existence of an effective state-society interface. An emphasis on the institutional framework 
integrates the descriptive country chapters (Korea, Taipei, Singapore, Hong Kong, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and the Philippines) that follow. The final two chapters and Appendix A discuss the 
general characteristics of the institutional matrix in East Asia that encourages productivity 
growth and flexible responses to changing economic incentives. 

This is a significant book, advancing many interesting arguments: that government 
institutions themselves (and not just the policies they implement) can be altered to achieve 
policy goals; that good governance is indifferent to the type of political regime; and that there 
are transferable lessons for social and economic development as a whole. 


PAUL COLLINS 


RESPONSIVE GOVERNMENT: SERVICE QUALITY INITIATIVES 
OECD, Paris, 1996. 298 pp. 


The increasing client focus in government services is changing public sector management and 
service delivery in all OECD countries. Responsiveness is now considered a key factor in 
determining the value of public services to users, clients or citizens. These changes, generally 
described as ‘service quality initiatives’, require public sector organizations to become more 
outward-looking and, in some cases, to justify their continuing role and existence. They also 
change the relationships between citizens, public servants and elected officials. 
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Despite differences among Member countries, and differing perspectives of the relationship 
between the State and citizens, there is considerable commonality of approach. Important 
issues to be addressed include determining who are the clients, consultation mechanisms, the 
setting of service standards, the provision of information to citizens and clients, the provision 
of choice and the development of complaint and redress mechanisms. 

This publication addresses these issues, considers the nature and content of service quality, 
and offers comparisons between the approaches of different OECD countries as well as 
guidance on developing and implementing service quality initiatives. It is based on a 
symposium on Service Quality Initiatives in OECD Member countries held in Paris on 7-8 
November 1994, which was intended to assist Member countries to better develop and 
implement service quality initiatives. To achieve this, the symposium focused on clarifying the 
concept of service quality and its relationship to other aspects of performance in the public 
sector, reviewing key issues, and identifying promising practice cases. 

The collection, largely contributions from practitioners, contains cases on Belgium, Canada, 
France, New Zealand, Portugal, Spain and the UK, with interesting commentaries on many of 
these by other experts/academics attending the symposium. A useful background paper is 
provided by David Shand (OECD) and Marten Arnberg. Unfortunately, no concluding 
section is provided, though in the concluding section of the background paper the authors 
argue that: 


‘The real test of service quality initiatives is whether they are raising the standards 
of service delivery. While there is considerable evidence of improved service 
quality performance in government organisations, some might argue that this has 
occurred for reasons other than the central initiatives, although arguably the 
reason does not matter. The views of clients on whether service quality has 
improved appear somewhat mixed, but again, this might reflect the impact of cuts 
in services that have been made for budgetary reasons. Comprehensive evaluation 
or evidence is lacking, except perhaps in the United Kingdom and this is clearly 
an area for major work.’ 


Perhaps that is the reason why in the book’s introduction (p.9) reference is made to 
‘promising’ rather than ‘good’ or ‘best’ practice. On that stress, I would wholeheartedly agree. 
As Edward Warrington and I argued in Vol. 16 of this journal on ‘Selected experiences of good 
practice in Commonwealth public management’, a key concern in the ‘transfer of success’ 
debate is and should be with what is working and not working (and the reasons why) in each 
case, as well as the wider context. One feature frequently referred to is that of diversity— 
particularly at the national level where the range of conditions may be quite different, 
requiring a judicious application of local solutions. Put as a proposition: good ideas are simple 
but need to be implemented through sophisticated approaches that are carefully planned and 
even elaborate. 


PAUL COLLINS 


FROM PLAN TO MARKET. WORLD DEVELOPMENT REPORT 1996 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1996. 241 pp. 


As the dust cover on this volume states: 


‘This nineteenth annual World Development Report steps back from the 
bewildering tumult of events and policies now transforming economies in 
Central and Eastern Europe, the newly independent states of the former Soviet 
Union, and East Asia and assesses the progress and prospects of these economies 
in transition. 

The assessment takes the form of two complementary sets of questions. First, 
how have countries grappled with the initial dilemmas of transition? How do they 
free prices, markets and market participants from state control without giving 
free rein to inflation? How do they set appropriate incentives—to encourage 
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